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Three experiments were Gonducted to determine how 
children assign meaning to a multiple'^meaning word in a sentence 
context* FOL th*grade children were given sentences in which a key 
word carried a meaning other than its "priffiaryy" or most familiar^ 
meaning. Two types of multiple choice questions could then follow: in 
the first type^ the secondary, or "correct" meaning^ and the primary 
were among the choices. The second type had only the secondary 
ffeaning among the choices* Findings show that when the primary 
meaning was among the choices^ it was chosen by the children, even 
when It was inappropriate to sentence context and the children knew 
the secondary meaning. This would indicate that children were not 
attending to sentence context, but to individual words. They 
correctly chose secondary meaning when it appeared without the 
primary meaning. Training was then conducted to determine which of 
two methods was more effective for teaching meaning i teaching 
contextualizatlon or teaching individual words* Findings show the 
former to be tetter* Two expianations are offeredi (1) graae*school 
reading instruction focuses mere on individual words rather than 
extended discourse, making contextualization difficulti and (2) 
ability to contextualize may be due to the child's knowledge of 
different meanings of a word. Thus, context training is more 
effective for meaning learning, (paM) 
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Polys^ous Words and Sentmce ComprehensiOT i 
A Follow-up Study 

in a previous atudy ©f word meanings, Mason, Knlseley, and Kendall (1979) 
«d ttiat when children are asked to chMse the beat memning of an under- 
Ito d ^rd in a seitence, they most oftw select the primary Bemlng evm when 
the sentence context Indicates thpt a secondary meaning is correct. For ex- 
a^ .e, many children 1^0 were asked to select the correct aeanlng of "bousd" 
In ihe sentence, "The dog can bound after the stick," chose "tiad" rather than 
"leip." Since "tied" is the primary meaning of "bound," It was thought that 
chlLdren chose the alternative that matched the most familiar mMnlng of the 
leiflcal ItCT rather than the one required by the semantic or syntactic content 
of the sentence. This suggests that tncy attended only to the underlined wrd 
Instead of attending to the entire senterce. 

This attention solely to the underllnad word may be due t© Inflexibility | 
that is, they may have selected the t^sc fvequent (familiar) meaning because 
they did not consider any other meanings. On the other hand, they My have 
attended only to the underlined word and selected its most frequent waning 
because they did not know how to use sentence context. 

Either of these Interpretations Indicates that children arp not coaprs- 
hiding text as fully as possible. They lead to very different rOTedlation, 
however. Children who inflexibly select a word's primary meaning need to be 
taught to consider other possible meanings of that word. Children %*io do net 
take advantage of sentence context to help them determine whether the primary 
or secondary meaning is correct ought to be taught to use context. 

Expertoent I , A first step to constructing materials was to be sure that 
the secondary meanings were knownj for this, we tested three classas of fourth 
graders. These results also provided base-line data against which other re- 
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sul 8 could be cempared. Each of the 38 oentences In Che test lupported tha 
aeci ndary asaning of a target word CSecondary >feanings testi SM) , The tar- 
get words were 18 words used In our previous study plus 20 other polysemous 
wor 8 that imlversity students had idantlfted as having a strong primary 
mea ling. Four sailtlple choice foils w^re created; however^ the primary mean- 
ing was excluded so that could determine whether children knew the aecondafry 

mea ling without being confused by a primary meaning foil. An example teat 

■ 

ite.i is I Her dress was a deep rose* (a) satin (b) bird (c) skirt (d) pink 

(We omitted the primary meaning, f lower ^ for the item*) 

Theae base-line results showed that students correctly identified 24*71 

of the target words (SD ^7 .8) * Five words which were recalled by fewer than 

50% of the children (e.g. , log to mean book, cane as plant ^ and rent as tear) 

and one which had been mistyped were discarded. Tlie remaining 32 uords, all 
but one of which was recognlEed by at LeaHt 54% of the children, served as 

materials for the remaining Ewo experiments. Using 

these sentences, we constructed two formn of the same test in which foil typa 
was varied* on form A, the primary and secondary meanings were present in 
the foils for 16 sentences (group 1) while only the secondary meaning %ms 
present for the other 16 sentences (group 2) . Form B had the opposite arrange- 
ment i only the secondary meaning was present for the 16 graup 1 flntmces, 
and both the primary and secondary meanings were present for the 16 group 2 
sentences** We aid this so that each child could act as his own control in thm 
determination of dlstractiblllty by the primary meaning. 



* For Secondary meaning foil types, all foils were Identical to those in 

the SMT te-it. For secondary and primary foil types, one of the dlstractora 
was delated and the primary meaning substituted; thus 3 of the 4 foils 
were like those on the STM, 
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Exparij^nt II . The 32 smtisnce taat was given to thrae classrooms of 

g^de 4 cblldrCTj 52 children in all, Mho were randomly aasipi«d test fora* 

Th^ tm&d each of the 32 smtences and chose tha foil tltmt thay thpught mefitit 

about the sama thing as the target word. No tim limi£ was Is^ogedl. A vBpmmt^ 

measuras AMOVA was used to evaruiata the results^ foil typt^ {pril^iry said 

secondary ^ P/S, and secop.diary ^ S) was ona imctOTt and graiips CchiidrOT giv§n 

Form A or Form B) was ^the other, tesults stowed no signiflemnt dlffar^ea 

betwem groups, P (1, 50) ^ ^ll, £ ^ .7^, ^GpA * ^Qpg 11*98, but a 

highly xant diCferenca between foil types, T (1, 50) ® 22.Sj .000, 

K i * 11.44^ S « 12,77* ITiera was also a significant InCsraction batmem 
p/s ^ s ^ ^ 

groups and foil type, F (1 , 50) ^ 11 ,36 , £ ^ ,002 (sea flpira 1> , The sig- 
nificant difference between foil types confirmed out previoue findljiga; 
children appeiLred to be distracted by the prima^ meaning whm it was avallablap 
even though it was inappropriace in the sentence. The interactioit d#t€raliiad 
trfat the effect was strunger for Group 2 than for Group 1, Pair^sa eoiiparisona 

of means using the Tukuy HRD procedure showed that group 2 did ai|plf leanCly 
more poorly with P/S than S foils; thay also performed significantly Imm wall 
than did group 1 with the P/S foil type. 

These rasultf again suggesced that childran were not paying at tent ion to 
sentcaea context or were not considering another meaning of m word. To evaluata 
chesa possible eKplanations for our flndlngSp Experiment III wa^ aet up, 

Experigient III , Two Craatment conditions ware carried out aight weeks 
after toperlmoit II with the same grade 4 clilldren* In the first conditimi 
we planned to ao^hasise the secondary meaning of certain wrds so that the 
children would have mother meaning readily available. In the second we 
plannad to encourage the children Co use context cluase 
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Our meaning training procedures were based on B'lll and Wlttrock'a (1973) 
dy of Isarning verbal definitions, ^elr procedures draw from wort by 
track (1966) which motb racantly has been expanded to the generative model 
ittrockg 1974) and by Paivio (1971)^ In our study wa wrote a word on the 
oard and dlseuased the secondary iseaning used in the test; ye did not TOntlon 
the foil terms however* Following the generative model we thm asked 2 or 3 
children to use the word in a sentence which related a personal incldmt. For 
example, with the word case one child explained that his brother had bem In- 
volved in a law case because of a speeding ticket • We thm had each child 
write thia word on a page in a booklet and draw a picture of a case with %rtilch 
he was familiar (from personal experience or from TV)^. In this way hoped 
to encourage each child to use both generative processing and Imagery atrateglaa 
and thus make our meaning training procedures more effective* 

Our procedures for the context training condition were baeed on tirtnat la 
recomroended for cloze training (Jongsma, 1971) and on concept development (e.g., 
Engelmann, 1969). Wu used a nonHense word (glurk) In a difterent position In 
eight sentences r The snldiurH glurked tho king. Our glurks moved to a new 
house. Each sentence was shovm Individual Ly on an overhead projector, and we 
asked the children to tell what glurk might mean in the switence and i^iy* and 
what glurk could not mean and why. 

The chiidren were randomly risHlgncid to chci two treatment conditions, and 
treatments were carried out in separate rooms. There were 26 chlldrTO in 
each group. After the training sesBions the children were given a cloES task 
to perform to prevent the meaning training group from merely recalling Che 
definitions taught from short term memory. After working 7 minutes on the 
cloie task, the same test used in Experiment II was given to the chlldrm as 
a posttest. They were allowed to work through it at their own pacei 
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Since thare was f Ime for only one tracing session in tYm school i we hmi 
Co iljmlt thm nush^w of words i^ose secmdary meanings vara dlscusMd with thm 
children. There were sixteen words which did not shuw celling effects (with 
S foils, mn - 69%, range ^ 37 - 93%; with P/S foils, Hdn - 56%, rmge ■ 22 - 89%)* 
We selected 8 of these for discussion and then had 8 others for ao^mrlson* In 
the fo] lowleig aubjects analyses^ only responses related to these 16 wards are 
considered # ^ 

Subjects Analyses I A 2 x 2 repeated measures AHOVA was parforaad with 
foil type (P/S and S) and group (A and B) as factors. Because cl^re vas no 
main effect of group, we collapsed across that factor and rMrganlEed the data 

m 

to analyse the effects of foil type and treatment. Jhis analysis showed a 
significant effect of foil type, F (1, 50) ^8.92, £ *.p04, g^^g - 5*54, 5g - 6*31p 
no significant affect for treatments, F (Is 50) ^ .70 * £ ■ .41 i ■ 6,12, 

- 5.73, and no significant Interaction, F (1, 50) ^ .80, £ * .37* Tha 
significant difference between foil types indicated Chat the chlldrm got sor# 
Items correct with S foils; they again seemed to be distracted by the presence 
uf the dominant meaning. 

We had predicted that context training would encourage the children to 
use the context to select the .appropriate meaning of the target word and Chat 
they therefore would not select the mori familiar primary meaning* we thus ex^ 
pected no difference In the* number of correct items with either foil type. A 
post-hoc analysis of simple effects demonstrated that this In fact Is w^t 
happened I the significant main effect of foil type was due to the meaning 
training group y^o still appeared to be distracted by the primary meaning. 

However I since the meaning training group could be taught only eight of 
the 16 wojfds tested, the appropriate comparison for that group was the 8 words 
taught with the 8 which were not taught. Because the words taught were not 
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distributed equally across the two forms » the analysis of variance was done 
on proportidne. there wtm no differences between the words taught and not 
taught » F (1» 50) * .38, £ ^ »54, but thare was still a algnlf leant effaet 
of foil type, F (1* 50) ^ 8,80, £ ^ ,005. The meaning-trained studmts again 
did better with B foils; they still appeared to be distraeted by the prlsary 
meaning even though the secondary meaning had be i emphasised* Ihere ima no' 
interaction between teaching aiid foil typ^, F (1, 50) " •02, £ * ,89. 

m 

Analysla by Words i To gain some Insight into the effect of training on 

the word knovl^ge of each of the treatment groups, we looked at the percent 

of chiidren who knew each word before and after training* Because there were 

■ 

a different nimber of children in Experiment I and U, percentages are reported* 

Percent correct scores shoum In Table 1 serve to clarify the results 
described previously* In Experiment IT theru was a 12% difference between 
percentages for P/S verBUs S foils. In EKperiment £11^ soiae loproveMnt In 
knowledge of word meanings is apparent for both the Heaning and Concext groups. 
However* for the Context group the difference between foil types is only half 
what it was before training (6%), while for the Meaning group the dlfferenca 
±B Still the samm (13%) « 

To try to better understand this difference we deterrained the percent of 
children who, chose the primary dlstractor In P/S foils. In Exparlarot I, 17«03S 
of children did so; after training 15,37% of children in the Heanlng Group but 
only 8 •97% of children In the Context Group did, again showing the effect of 
the conteKt training in encouraging the children to pay attention Co sentence 
meaning rather than to individual word meaning. 

In comparing the 8 words taught with the 8 not taught for the Meaning 
Group (Table 2), the effect of the dlstractlblllty of tl^ primary fflesnlng In 
the F/S foils Is again apparent. The words taught appear to be soMi^at aore 
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difficult than th# words not taught} this is true whan the wrds ar© coapared 
within Expar^mC II and with results from acperlMnt I, However , after these 
words* seMndary meanings were discussed with the children there was still 
aoffie growth for both foil types; there was no increase for the words not taught, 
toother way of evaluating the effectiveness of the two training conditions 
Is to compare the percent change after training for F/S mi S foil typaa (Table 3). 
Whai F/S foils are considered, both the meaning and context groups wmim a large 
is^rn ment on the trained words i on untrained words, there waa little or na 
Improveoent by the memlng group, but again a large improvwent by the context 
group* These same trends are evident for^the S foils* This again potots to 
the efficiency as well as the ef f ectiveness of context training. That ISp eon-' 
te^t training seems to generaliM to all or mbst words on the tmmt^ while 
the effect of meaning training iB specific to the words taught* 

It might be argued that Lhu improvement on these 16 more difficult words 
is simply regression toward the mean. To examine this possibility we also 
looked at the 16 words on which there was a celling effect In Experiment II 
(Table 4). Therfe does seem to be some regression for the meaning group as 
there Is a negative percent change for both foil types. However, the change 
la positive for the context group, again suggesting the facilitating effect 
of context training. 

Discussion 

The results of acperlment I described here confirm the finding from our 
previous study* The children appeared to be distracted whm the primary 
meaning was available to them, even when it was inappropriate to umtmcm con- 
text. 

In Experiments II and 1X1 we again replicated the findings of both fie- 
perlment I and our pr^lous study regarding children's distractlbilicy by the 
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prlsary Beanlng. We also confliBed that the majority of children knew the 
seeooda^ mMnlsigl tlws the effects are not due simply to children's laek of 
knowledge of the mewlngs but rather to their inattention to sentmce COTitext* 
Our context training procedure was an effective way of getting children to pay 
Bore attTOtion to contwt to deteralne which words aake sense md which ^n't. 
While children in the context group were not trained on any of the words tested, 
they selected the corrupt meaning more often than did the meaning tralnini 
group and were not distracted by the primary meaning* 

Even though we planned what we believed to be an optisMl trailing procedure, 
the finding tiiat Uie awning training procedura was not particularly effective 
is not unusual (Jenkins, Pany & Schreek, 1978), An inspectlcm of the booklets 
in which the children drew gave some Insight Into one reason for thl« lack of 
ef fectiveness« Sonie children continued to use a word's primary meantog; their 
pictures were congruent with t\w primary meaning, even though the secondary 
meaning had ^ust been discussed. Others margod primary with secondary meanings* 
For example, at least two children pictured a Long train on a person's skirt 
but showed the person saying "choo^choo." 

Hiere are two possible rxplanatlons for our findings. First, they may 
simply reflect an effect of context* Reading InstructlOT In the primary grades 
focusses more heavily on words than on connected discourse. It say be that 
the grade 4 children In our study have had insufficient training on uslJig 
SOTtence context and thus attend Instead to individual words. 

On the other .^id, children's ability to use sentence context whm faced 
with secondai^ meanings may depend on the extent of their knowledge of dlf* 
ferent meanii^s of a word. When children firmly know both the primary and 
secondary memings* they may not be distracted by the primary mean^g when the 
seGondary is cued by the context. However, as they are acquiring a secondary 
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meanln{i, they do sees to be dlatraf^S«d and don't attei d :;o Bentence context. 

* 

Thus, tha flWn#0S ©f a child's to-owledge of the secot isry BMnlng of a poly- 
s^us word should guide the taachisr iM deciding whether or mt ha neede to be 
ramlndad to attmd to sentmce context. 

We don't mean to suggest that teaching Wiud meanings is ntr^rer efffeative. 
Obviously a child needs to be madis aware of «». new meajilng. However, in the 
present study we looked only at worde with whl .h children had soiBe faalllBflty. 
Ic la In this situation that context trainin*; appears to be more effective than 
meaning trslnlng. 
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S Foils 



Table 1 

Percent of Children Selecting the Correct 
Meaning, by Foil Type (16 words) 
Experiment II Experiment lit 

Context Group Meaning Group 

55.8 72.7 63.7 

67.4 79.1 77.2 
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Table 2 

Percent of Children in the Meaning Group 
Selecting the Correct Meaning, by Foil T ype (16 words) 

Experiment II Experiment III (Experiment I) 

SMI 



Words Taught 

P/S Foils 51.38 69.38 

S Foils 62.13 81.63 67.71 
Words Not Taught 

P/S Foils 53.25 58.40 

S Foils 72.60 72.75 69.75 
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Table 3 

Percent Change After Training fi6 words ) 
P/S Fella 

Percent change Meaning training Contest tralntag 



Tralnsd woTds 


+ 11.0 


+ 14.9 




Untrained words ^ 


+ 4,8 


+ 19.9 






S Polls 








Heanlng training 


Cent est . tr sin tn g 




Ttainad vords^ 


+ 19,5 


+ 14.8 




Ukitralntd words 


• 

+ .1 


* 8.6 





Table 4 

Mean Parcant ChanEe After I'ralnlnR 
^16 words not Ineluded in Experlroents II and III) 
fereant ahanga Meaning training Contaxt training 



F/S Foil - 7.1 +2,2 

S Foil + 3*8 
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